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National Forest- Sissacanbenin: 


N the last day of the first session of the present Con- 
gress a bill was passed “to withhold from settlement, 
occupancy and sale, and to set apart as reserved forest- 
lands” the entire basin where the waters gather and 
through which they flow before they reach the Yosemite 
Valley. The boundaries designated in the bill include 
1,500 square miles, and the Yosemite reservation is thus 
practically enlarged to thirty times its original extent. In 
the same bill two other reservations are set apart south of 
the Yosemite, which really add 150 square miles to the 
Tulare Park provided for in a bill passed earlier.in the ses- 
sion. Besides these enactments, a bill to enlarge the Yel- 
lowstone Park passed the Senate, and comes before the 
House with no serious opposition beyond what is made 
by a corporation which seems to be lobbying for some ex- 
clusive privileges. There is little danger that Congress 
will rescue from desolation too large an area of mountain 
forests, and in a few years every one will wonder why our 
law-makers were so short-sighted as to permit the failure 
of Senator Edmunds’ bill to establish a great reservation in 
northern Montana about the headwaters of the Flathead 
River and some of the tributaries of the Missouri, a re- 
gion which contains some of the grandest scenery of the 
continent. 

Of course, every year’s delay makes such legislation 
more difficult, and as the unprotected forests are burned 
and the unprotected game is butchered much of the land 
now eligible will be hardly worth holding in reserve. The 
most thoughtful people of New Hampshire may well regret 
that the White Mountain forests were not held at their true 

value twenty-five years ago; and it-will cost the state of 
New York millions of dollars to save a remnant of the 
North Woods, although the entire wilderness might have 
been bought at a comparatively trifling expense when 
Horatio Seymour recommended such action. There is 
little hope that any considerable stretch of the primeval 
forests which still clothe many of the slopes and crests of 
the Appalachian Ranges from Virginia to the Big Smokies 
will be preserved to give our descendants an idea of 
their magnificent proportions and their unequaled variety. 
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In a few years, unless Congress continues the good work 
recently begun, the same lamentation must be taken up for 
the forests on the national domain which are so rapidly 
passing from under the control of the general Government. 

If we assume that the recent action of Congress indicates 
a change of policy and that other ‘‘ parks” and forests in 
our western mountains are to be reserved, some systematic 
scheme of administration will need to be devised. The 
attempts of governments, state and national, to protect 
what has been reserved have not proved up to this time 
conspicuously successful. When Congress refused to make 
any appropriation for the superintendence of the Yellow- 
stone Park, this wonder-land was handed over to the 
control of an officer of the army with a troop of cavalry. 
Although this officer as acting superintendent could only 
exercise a limited and inadequate authority under the law, 
the presence of a disciplined force representing *the power 
of the United States has proved the most efficient means of 
protection which has yet been tried. It is our belief that 
neither the national reservations nor the public forests will 
be safe until the United States army is actively engaged to 
protect them. It may well be that something in addition 
to the visible power of the Government in the presence of 
the army will be needed to secure the widest usefulness of 
these reservations. If so, it might be well to consider the 
advisability of some board of commissioners like the one 
proposed in Massachusetts to administer grants of forest- 
land, or of places of historic interest or natural beauty. 
There are men of leisure and cultivation in the country 
who would be glad to render such service gratuitously. 
Or the administration of all the reservations might be en- 
trusted to some body of similar constitution to that of the 
Light-House Board, a body, for example, composed of army 
officers and men of recognized acquirements in forestry 
and such other subjects as would give weight to their 
counsel in the management of such a trust. 

Attention is directed to these questions now, because the 
discussion of them cannot begin too soon. We are sure 
that the action of Congress in establishing these new reser- 
vations will be heartily commended throughout the country, 
and that further legislation in the same line would also be 
approved. Itis to be hoped that the action of Congress in re- 
gard to the maintenance of these reservations; new and old, 
will be as wise as their recent legislation has been timely. 


Tue appointment of Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted as land- 
scape-gardener to the committee having the Chicago 
‘‘World’s Fair” in charge, seems to promise that due 
regard will be paid to the disposition of the various build- 
ings and their interdependencg as parts of an organic 
whole. It was the masterly manner in which the build- 
ings were grouped and surrounded by plantations which 
rendered the last Paris Exposition infinitely more impressive 
and interesting than any of its predecessors in any country. 
There, however, the fact that the site included broad slopes 
descending to the river on one side, and from the river on 
the other, and that on the upper slope the fine terraces of 
the Trocadero Palace already existed, facilitated the de- 
signers’ work. At Chicago a perfectly level site must be 
dealt with, although, indeed, it has the advantage of a 
magnificent lake front and of wide park areas already 
planted. Considering the character of this site there is 
food for reflection in the following paragraph, which we 
quote from the American Architect and Building News : 
‘“‘We have always thought that the future Chicago build- 
ings might, with a little judicious expenditure for concrete 
terraces and similar works, be made much more imposing 
than those of any previous exhibition. There is likely to 
be plenty of room at Chicago, as there was at Philadel- 
phia, and this makes it all the more advisable, as an artis- 
tic matter, to connect the buildings by terraces, balus- 
trades, colonnades or something of the kind, so as to avoid 
the impression suggested at Philadelphia, that the various 
structures had been prepared by the inhabitants of different 
planets and rained down at random on Fairmount Park.” 
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City House-Gardening. 


‘THE opportunities for gardening available to the average 
city-dweller are so circumscribed that he is apt to con- 
sider them hardly worth using. Garden space is usually 
limited to a few square feet between the house and the side- 
walk, orto the back-yard, and to the windows and possibly the 
roof. Attempts at cultivation are confined as a rule to the 
handkerchief-like bit of ground in front, where the grass is 
sometimes kept in good condition, by the residents of a whole 
block, who unite in engaging a man with a lawn-mower to 
maintain it for the season. If anything is done beyond this, 
efforts are usually confined to the planting of a few Geraniums 
or a solitary shrub, which may blossom for a few days in this 
or that part of the season and show little life or beauty the rest 
of the year. 

A distinctive advance, however, has been made in some of 
our cities of late years. One evidence of this is the universal 
favor which the Japan Creeper (Ampelopsis tricuspidata) has 
found. Its use on the house-fronts is a great relief to our city 
streets, and in most of them is an improvement upon shade 
trees, which are out of place in a closely built urban thorough- 
fare that is not of exceptional width. In certain quarters of 
some cities good examples of house-front gardening have 
proven so infectious that even a suburban resident, accustomed 
to more ample spaces, finds delight in wandering through 
them and noting the diverse effects. These are often charm- 
ing, and are carried through the season from early spring 
to late autumn. In a sunny exposure the coming of the 
spring will often be manifest far in advance of the season out 
in the country close by, and the grass of the little space will 
be gay with Snowdrops, Crocuses, Hyacinths, Tulips and Nar- 
cissus, in succession, while the scent of the sweet Violet per- 
vades the air. Through the summer the doorsteps will be 
bordered with pots of Hydrangeas and a variety of other 
flowering plants, with perhaps Bamboos and other tropical 
plants in tubs. On the house-front a variety of surface is 
presented, perhaps, by the Japanese Ampelopsis, irregularly 
diversified with Virginia Creeper and Wistaria, and possibl 
inlaid with the dark glossiness of the English Ivy, which 
occasionally flourishes even in our more northerly cities. All 
this luxuriant greenery contrasts with the background of rich 
red brick, or of the always harmonious hues of stone, be they 
brown, buff or gray. Then possibly the windows may contain 
masses of bloom in boxes, and the doorway likewise be crested 
with a floral glory. In the autumn the gorgeousness of the 
creepers as their leaves turn vies with the country-side in 
splendor, and, as the tender growths on the doorsteps are re- 
tired, their places are taken by the Chrysanthemum, and the 
season expires in a prismatic array of color. 

Even in a tenement street there may be encountered an 
occasional oasis of bright blossoms in some window—often a 
token that Germans or Italians inhabit the place. In Boston 
the action of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society has 
multiplied these sights to a remarkable degree by the encour- 
agement it gives to children for window-gardening, and many 
eyes and hearts are thereby gladdened. 

The opportunities offered by the back-yard are almost 
entirely neglected, and that locality is usually a sorry place in our 
cities. We should goto school to the Japanese to learn what is 
possible here. In that importantand extremely interesting work, 
‘Japanese Homes and Their Surroundings,” Professor Ed- 
ward S. Morse devotes a chapter to the garden. As an illus- 
tration of how the smallest areas of ground are utilized for 
gardens and garden effects, he recalls an experience in a cheap 
inn: “The immediate surroundings indicated poverty, the 
house itself being poorly furnished, the mats hard and uneven, 
and the attendants very cheaply dressed. In the room where 


our meal was served there was a circular window, through’ 


which could be seen a curious stone lantern and a Pine-tree, 
the branches of which stretched across the opening, while 
beyond a fine view of some high mountains was to be had. 
From where we sat on the mats there were all the evidences 
of a fine garden outside ; and wondering how so poor a house 
could sustain so fine a garden, I went to the window to inves- 
tigate. What was my surprise to find that the extent of ground 
from which the lantern and the Pine-tree sprung was just three 
feet in width! Then came a low board fence, and beyond 
this there stretched the rice-fields of a neighboring farmer. 
At home such a narrow strip of land would in all likelihood 
have been the receptacle for broken glass and tin cans, and a 
thoroughfare for erratic cats ; here, however, everything was 
clean and neat—and this narrow plot of ground, good for no 
other purpose, had been utilized solely for the benefit of the 
room within.” 
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Again he says: ‘‘ The Japanese have brought their garden 
arts to such perfection that a plot of ground ten feet square js 
capable of being exquisitely beautified by their methods. . . , 
With cleanliness, simplicity, a few little evergreen shrubs, one 
or two little clusters of flowers, a rustic fence projecting from 
the side of the house, a quaintly shaped flower-pot or two, 
containing a few choice plants, the simplest form of garden is 
attained. So much do the Japanese admire gardens and gar- 
den effects that their smallest strips of ground are utilized for 
this purpose. In the crowded city, among the poorest houses, 
one often sees, in the corner of a little earth-area that comes 
between the sill and the raised floor,a miniature garden made 
in some shallow box, or even on the ground itself.” 

I lately noted a charming back-yard effect while passing a 
house that was undergoing reconstruction for business pur- 
poses. The front and rear of the first story had been removed, 
so that the large rectangular opening at the further end 
seemed like a framed picture in which were revealed grace- 
fully disposed masses of vines and shrubs with some pic- 
turesque architecture for a background. But such glimpses 
are rare. The back-yard of any city house is capable of being 
made a delightful spot instead of the desolate space that it now 
almost universally is. Even the absence of full sunlight is no 
insurmountable obstacle, for Ferns and Mosses will grow 
luxuriantly in a place that is always shady, as well as many 
beautiful shrubs and plants, including the shadow-loving Be- 

onias and Fuchsias, whose abundant masses of brilliant 
owers, with their variety of coloring, show most luminously 
against the cool green semi-obscurity of such a place. 

Roof-gardens have a great attractiveness in a city, and we 
occasionally hear of some very delightful places of the kind. 
They have the advantage of light and air, and often of a beau- 
tiful view, with space for awnings, hammocks, easy chairs 
and other comforts that go far to reconcile the stay-at-home 
to his lot of life in town for the summer. 

Were it not that so many families leave town so early in the 
season and do not return until summer has passed, we should 
see more attention paid to city-house gardening. But, as it is, 
there are thousands of even well-to-do families some of whose 
members stay in the city the greater part of the summer, and 
who would be well repaid for taking some trouble in this 
direction. 


A Vase of Chrysanthemums. 


‘THE recent exhibitions at Bostonand Philadelphia proved by 

many good examples the decorative value of Chrysanthe- 
mums cut with long stems and loosely arranged invases. The 
best varieties for this purpose are not those considered of the 
highest merit according to exhibition standards. The flowers 
should not be too large, and should excel in breadth rather than 
depth. They should have abundant foliage, so that no other 
contrast to the flower is needed than a good background. If 
only one variety is used the effect will generally be stronger 
than if different forms and colors are employed together. 
Perhaps, too, it is desirable to emphasize the special qualities 
of this favorite flower, which are a profusion of bloom and a 
mass of color, and in that case we should use as many flowers 
as possible, without giving the appearance anything like 
crowding. 

Our illustration, page 587, shows a vase of the flowers of the 
Chrysanthemum Ada Spaulding. The flowers of this va- 
riety have great substance, and when well grown are very 
deep. A group of them on longer stems and standing rather 
more erect than those in the illustration would probably have 
a bolder and more characteristic effect. The Ada Spaulding 
has gained a high rank among the newer kinds of this type. 
The plants have a vigorous habit, the flowers are massive, 
well imbricated and usually colored in a pleasing way. The 
flowers here shown are from strong plants, as is evident from 
their healthy foliage, although they are not so finely imbri- 
cated as many exhibition specimens which we have seen. 
The illustration, however, is not meant to display the special 
qualities of this variety, but to indicate one of the best ways in 
which Chrysanthemums can be employed for in-door deco- 
ration. Itis taken from a photograph of one of the vases 
which were exhibited at Boston by Galvin Brothers, and which 
were characterized in our report as one of the noteworthy 
features of the show. The flowers were grown by Mr. S. J. 
Colman. 


The simple, uncombined landscape, if wrought out with 
due attention to the ideal beauty of the features it includes, 
will always be most powerful in its appeal to the heart. 

Ruskin. 
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Notes on the Distribution of Some Kansas Trees.— 
I. The Red Cedar (Juniperus Virginiana). 


STUDY of the distribution of trees in Kansas furnishes 

many facts of interest to the student of forestry. On the 
east the. dense forest growth of Arkansas and southern Mis- 
souri extends but a short distance into the state. Of about 
seventy species of trees with which Kansas is credited, the 
majority can be found in the eastern tier of counties. Along 
the line of the hundredth meridian the number of species 
is reduced to a dozen, of which not more than two or 
three will reach the Colorado line. This gradual thinning out, 
first of species and at length of entire genera, under the more 
trying conditions encountered as we move further west, will 
afford eager to one wishing to select the most hardy 
trees for the planting of timber-claims or shelter-belts in the 
prairie region. 

A peculiar feature of timber growth in the western part of 
Kansas is that the trees on the main stream may entirely 
disappear, while upon many of its tributaries, back but a few 
miles, quite a heavy growth may be found where there is 
not water enough in the stream to float a canoe. The only 
explanation that I have seen offered for this was that the beaver 
had kept down the-young trees on the larger stream, where 
there was a sufficient volume of water for them to work. 
Perhaps we should add to this the work of fires, floods and 
grinding ice, which could readily be carried over the low 
sandy banks of these streams, The nature of the soil may 
have been the most important factor of all, for the bottom 
lands along these treeless streams are very sandy, and the low 
banks slope so wane J to the water that where the grass is dense 
enough the fire could sweep to the water’s edge. Superficial 
observers of Kansas timber have often been misled by this 
lack of trees along the Saline, Smoky Hilland Arkansas Rivers, 
and supposed that they had passed west of the timber limit of 
the state. 

The commonly planted Cottonwood, though one of the most 
westerly trees in distribution, is a moisture-loving tree and is 
seldom found growing naturally far from streams or springs. 
It is not surprising that of the many thousands of these trees 
planted on high prairie the majority die after a few years of 
encouraging growth. Itis to trees which are found growin 
on more dry and elevated locations that we must look for the 
greatest.success in maintaining forest-conditions on the up- 
lands. The Hackberry (Celtis occidentalis), for example, is 
often found along western streams growing upon the face of 
some rocky bluff where only the most scanty supply of mois- 
ture can reach its roots. The farmers in these localities report 
itas being one of the most successful trees that they can use 
in dry situations. 

The Red Cedar is found in Kansas in a much more western 
habitat than has usually been assigned to it, and often grow- 
ing in such dry and sterile places that it would seem as if it 
could thrive anywhere if once its roots obtained a hold upon 
the soil. Throughout the carboniferous formation of the 
south-eastern part of the state this tree is frequently found, 
usually growing along rocky banks and rugged bluffs over- 
looking the streams, and by the very barrenness of the spot 
fully protected from the approach of fire. Here they give a 
picturesque touch to the landscape which is very pleasing, 
especially during the winter months. West of the lower Re- 
publican Valley they disappear, only to be found again in 
isolated stations much farther west. In the eastern part of 
Trego County the geological formation is a soft, chalky lime- 
stone; and on the south side of the Smoky Hill River this rises 
in considerable bluffs. In Ranges 22 and 23 west, or within 
about twelve miles of the er meridian, a group of these 
chalk hills is known as Cedar Bluff, and at one time their 
abrupt northern slopes were covered with a fine growth of 
Red Cedar over an extent of several hundred acres. A 
small tributary from the south, entering the river at this 
point, is locally known as Page Creek. Near its head is an- 
other chalk bluff, which was once equally well timbered. With 
the settlement of the prairies these trees were cut and hauled 
away to furnish ridge-logs and rafters for the sod-houses, 
while every branch, and even the stumps and roots in many 
cases, were used as kindlings for the cow-chip fires. The 
Page Creek Cedars were almost exterminated in this way, and 
all the more valuable growth on Cedar Bluffs was taken; but 
here young trees are coming in to some extent, and in time, if 
protected, the growth may be restored. 

Scattering groups of Cedars are remembered by the old set- 
tlers along the upper Solomon River growing in this same 
chalky formation. Somewhere on the upper Republican 
River, in early times, a large raft of these trees’ was cut and 
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floated down the stream to the lower part of Clay County, 
where it came to grief on a sand-bar, and was distributed 
among the settlers. The presence of these isolated groves of 
Cedar so far west would seem to indicate that the climate is 
not so arid that they could not be grown artificially on a much 
more extensive scale. These trees were all in such situations 
as to be secure from fires and from the rush of thousands of 
sharp hoofs when this country was the pasture land of the 
buffalo. 

On account of the expense of procuring young trees and the 
difficulty in making them live through the summer drought 
following their planting, but few Cedars have been set out, 
except for ornament oras an occasional shelter belt. So far as 
they have been tried near their native stations they have been 
found very successful when once established. Accurate 
measurements of growth for any of the more western speci- 
mens are not in my possession, but trees can be found around 
Manhattan twenty years old which are eight to twelve inches 
in diameter at the ground and twenty to twenty-five feet high. 
Up to about fifteen or twenty years old, if not too crowded, 
they retain their limbs to the ground, and form a beautiful 
spire-like top. Beyond this age the lower branches die and 
the top becomes more round or irregular. An old specimen 
with grotesquely distorted trunk and gnarled and _ twisted 
branches is occasionally found growing from a cleft of a rocky 
ledge, where it is very picturesque. 

It is to be hoped that the experiment may soon be tried of 
planting considerable tracts of these trees on high prairie and 
rocky land. As it is too expensive an enterprise for the aver- 
age homesteader to undertake, state or government aid should 
be given in the matter. Those railroad companies that have 
to meet the heavy expense of keeping up miles of snow-fence 
along their lines would do well to try the Red Cedar on a small 
scale, and might find that a living wall of evergreens would be 
a more effective snow trap than a board fence, and maintained 
at a fraction of the cost. The comparative beauty of the two 
as seen from the train need not be dwelt upon. 

The valuable suggestion contained in a recent editorial of 
GARDEN AND FOREST on the Improvement of Trees would 
doubtless apply well in this state, and seedlings grown ‘from 
these native acclimated Cedars of the far west might be ex- 
pected to endure the drying summer winds of the prairies bet- 


ter than stock derived from eastern forests. 
Kansas Agricultural College. S. C. Mason. 


The Cranberry Scald. 


HE last crop report of the Secretary of the American Cran- 
berry Association states that the present harvest is the 
smallest in New Jersey since 1884, and the Cranberry crop is 
twenty-two per cent. less than that of last year. The primary 
cause of this falling off in the yield is the trouble so well 
known as the “scald.” I have made some study of this se- 
rious disease during the past two years, and hope that some 
light can be thrown upon this subject which may lead to im- 
proved bog management and at least to a partial mitigation of 
the trouble. 

The disease makes its appearance in the fruit when it is 
about half grown, and may be detected as soft spots, quite 
small at first, but usually extending throughout the berry, 
when it takes on the appearance of one that has been partly 
cooked, although the skin remains unbroken. The skin bein 
tough, the berry hangs as a collapsed cornelian bag for several 
weeks, when it finally falls to the ground. Itis, 
however, not uncommon to find many scalded 
berries upon the vines in early spring. Fre- 
quently the berry remains half rotten, with a 
distinct line between the healthy and decayed 
portion, as shown in Fig. 75. After a time 
dark patches form beneath the skin, and pim- 
ples make their appearance upon the surface 
of the decayed part, as indicated in the en- 
graving. 

When a diseased berry is studied with a compound micro- 
scope, the soft tissue is found to contain a great abundance of 
threads, which are no part of the substance of the healthy 
berry. The pustules upon the skin are made up of aggrega- 
tions of these threads, in which a cavity forms as a small pit 
orcup. A section of one of these pits is shown very highly 
magnified in Fig. 76, and the internal structure is made m rn 
It consists of a multitude of fine threads, forming the wall of 
the cavity, with the inner surface lined with small projecting 
threads that bear minute spores upon their tips, and falling 
“er escape through a slit or opening in the pustule. 

All of this filamentous portion above described is a Fungus 
that is parasitic upon the cranberry, and feeding upon its 


Fig. 75.—A Berr 
Barly Scalded.” 
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tissue induces decay, and finally produces a worthless, rotten 
berry. 

An examination of other portions of plants bearing scalded 
berries showed that the same Fungus penetrates all parts of 
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‘ Fig. 76.—Section of a Pustule. 


the plant. Such infested plants have a half dead appearance, 
the leaves turn brown prematurely and readily drop from the 
vines. A leaf half affected with the Scald Fungus is shown in 
Fig. 77. The upper portion had 
turned brown, and upon its sur- 
face are many pimples similar 
to those already noticed upon 
the leaves. These pustules ap- 
pear under the microscope to be 
practically the same as those on 
the berry. 

A study of the stem revealed the presence of the threads 
of the Fungus, and they were traced down to the root and into 
the soil. It is thus seen that the whole vine is infested and 
the infection is not confined to the berries. Deeply seated 
as the trouble is found to.be, it is evident that any application 
of a fungicide to the berries could scarcely prove effective. 
Here is a case when the bog itself appears to be infested, and 
this is difficult to reach with remedies. 

It is a fact obtained by an extended correspondence with 
Massachusetts cranberry-growers that the scald is with them 
only little known and not particularly damaging. The method 
of making the bog is quite different on Cape Cod from that in 
New Jersey. There sanding is considered a requisite, and the 
bogs are kept clean of weeds; but in New Jersey sanding is 
not practiced, and grass and weeds are not uncommon. 

The great difference noted may have much to do with the 
prevalence of the scald in the last named state. While there 
are differences of temperature, rain-fall, etc., they are not 
great a to warrant the assigning of meteorological con- 
ditions as those which control the scald. 

It seems safe to assert that the soil conditions have the most 
to do with the development of the trouble, and in so far as 
these are subject to modification the scald is a subject for 
future control, but to what extent remains to be determined. 
It is suggested that if possible the soil conditions prevailing 
in Massachusetts be made those for New Jersey. Uponsome 
scalded bogs it may be impracticable to do anything ; sanding 
may be out of the question, and there may be a poor water 
supply, or it is not under control. There should be a healthy 
bog soil, not constantly water soaked and “sour.” 

he experiments during the present year with various chem- 
icals applied to the vines and to the soil have not produced the 
desired results. It is predicted that the best results will come 
from experiments along the line of bog sanitation—that is, bet- 
ter water control and the provision for healthier conditions for 
the roots of the plants. Decaying vegetation and stagnant 
water are two of the probable conditions for the development 


of the scald. 
Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


SOBRALIA Lowi, Rolfe, is a dwarf and pretty little species, 
introduced from New Granada by Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., 
of Clapton. It grows from about twelve to eighteen inches 
high, and the flowers, which are freely produced, are of a uni- 
form bright purple shade. It is allied to S. sessi/is and S. 
decora.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 4th, p. 378. 

SOBRALIA WILSONIANA, Rolfe,. is a fine species, introduced 
from Central America, with S. /eucoxantha, by Messrs. F. 
Sander & Co., of St. Albans. It flowered in the collection of 
A. Wilson, Esq., of Westbrook, Sheffield. It is apparentl 
allied to S. Warscewiczii, and has the habit and stature of $ 
leucoxantha. The sepals and petals are four and a quarter 
inches long, white, suffused with pale rose, while the lip is 


Fig. 77.—A Leaf Half Scalded. 
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rosy pink in front, paler behind, and with the disc and throat 
bright yellow.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 4th, p. 378. 

MASDEVALLIA x MEASURESIANA, Rolfe, is a very pretty lit- 
tle hybrid, raised by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans 
from ™. tovarensis, fertilized with the pollen of J. amabilis. 
It resembles the pollen parent in habit and in the terete pe- 
duncles, but in the shape and color of the flower it approaches 
nearer the characters of the seed-bearer. The perianth is 
white, with lilac nerves and margin, and darker tails.—Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, October 4th, p. 379. 

CYPRIPEDIUM x H. BALLANTINE is a neat and pretty hybrid 
raised in the establishment of Messrs. James Veitch & Sons 
by Mr. Seden from C. purpuratum fertilized with the pollen 
of C. Fairieanum. It is quite intermediate in character, rather 
inclining to C. Jurpuratum in shape, with the transverse re- 
ticulations of C. Fairieanum in addition.—Gardeners’ Chroni- 
cle, October 11th, p. 408. 

CATTLEYA AUREA IMSCHOFTIANA is a charming variety with 
pure white sepals and petals, and flowers somewhat smaller 
than usual. It was exhibited by Baron Schréder at a meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on October 14th, when it was 
awarded a first-class certificate— Gardeners’ Chronicle, Octo- 
ber 18th, p. 447. 

CATTLEYA AUREA LINVENI is a beautiful variety with deep 
yeliow sepals and petals and deep brownlip. It was exhibited 
by Messrs. Linden, L’Horticulture Internationale, Brussels, at 
a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on October 14th. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 18th, p. 447. 

CATTLEYA WAROCQUEANA FLAMMEA is a beautiful variety 
with rosy carmine flowers tinged with lilac, and the front lobe 
of the lip with a central crimson blotch. It was exhibited by 
Messrs. Linden at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on October 14th, when it was awarded a first-class certificate. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 18th, p. 447. 

CATTLEYA WAROCQUEANA AMETHYSTINA is another very 
richly colored variety ; the flowers of a deep rosy lilac, and 
the lip of a deeper shade, with narrow, paler margin. It was 
exhibited by Messrs. Linden with the preceding, and, like it, 
was awarded a first-class certificate.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
October 18th, p. 447. 

CATTLEYA Du BUYSSONIANA is a very pretty form of C. 
granulosa, with pale yellow sepals and petals, and the lip with 
crimson rose median lobe and paler side lobes. It was ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Linden with the preceding, when it received 
an award of merit.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 18th, p. 447. 

CATASETUM BUNGEROTHII, VAR. RANDII, isa beautiful yellow 
variety, which was exhibited by Messrs. Linden at a meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on October 14th, and to 
which an award of merit was given.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
October 18th, p. 447. 

Kew. 


R. A. Rolfe. 


Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


Aristolochia longicaudata is well figured in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of November Ist from a specimen brought to Eng- 
land from Demerara by Mr. Todd and cultivated by him. The 
flowers are cream colored, with purple, vein-like markings, 
the funnel-shaped throat at the top of the distended portion of 
the tube Pons velvety purple, covered with coarse white hairs 
with swollen bases, the points directed downward toward the 
bottom of the flower, where is placed the column of the 
stamens united with the styles. Aristolochia longicaudata be- 
longs to the section of the genus in which the flowers are 
characterized by the solitary lip, which, in this case, is pro- 
longed into a very long margined tail. 

The colored plate in 7he Garden of London of the same 
date is devoted to an exquisite representation of Benthamia 
Jragifera, the Indian representative of the Flowering Dog- 
woods of North America, the genus Benthamia being now 
joined by some authors to Cornus. We read that 

“Where it will survive the winter withoutinjury, and occupies 
an isolated position so as to allow of its full development, this 
native of Nepaul forms quite a tree, but with the character of 
a large shrub, the branches béing numerous and wide-spread- 
ing, while they are plentifully clothed with oblong-shaped 
leaves of a rather distinct lightish green tint. Insome winters 
the foliage is almost evergreen, while in the case of an un- 
usually severe one the greater part of it quickly drops. The 
flowers, which, in an established specimen, are usually borne 
in great profusion, are, as a rule, at their best during July and 
August. The reddish tinge which suffuses the major portion 
of the inflorescence is not nearly so pronounced when the 
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flowers are first expanded as it is after they have been open a 
few days. The blossoms, however, are but one part of its 
beauty, as the fruits of the Benthamia are wonderfully showy 
when ripe. They grow as large as a good sized strawberry, 
which they greatly resemble. When ripe, these berries are 
of a reddish hue, and though they usually _ripen about 
October, they frequently remain on the trees throughout the 
winter.” 

In Cornwall and in the south of Ireland this plant seems to 
be at home, growing to a large size and flowering abundantly 
every year. It is little seen in less favored regions of Europe, 
and very probably has never been tried in America, although 
it would probably succeed in our southern states. There isa 
second species, Benthamia Faponica (Cornus Kousa),asmaller 
plant, with less showy flowers and fruit. This was introduced 
into American gardens many years ago, and has produced 
flowers at the Parsons’ nursery in Flushing. As a purely or- 
namental plant, however, it has little to recommend it except 
its rarity over our common Flowering Dogwood of the east, 
Cornus florida. 


[pomea ternata is represented at Kew by three most distinct 
varieties—namely, that knownin gardens as /. Horsfallie,a sec- 
ond sometimes called 4, Briggsit or Lady Briggs, and the third 
the type which was introduced a few years ago as /. Thompsoni- 
ana. The first of this trio is well known as one of the best of 
stove flowering climbers. Taken altogether, however, I think Z. 
Briggsii is a more useful plant, on account of its freer, more 
elegant habit, and the profusion of its rosy crimson flowers in 
November. It is easily propagated from cuttings, and it will 
grow well with ordinary treatment. In the Palm House and 
also in the Victoria House at Kew it covers a large space 
against the roof, and its numerous shoots, which hang down 
several yards, are wreathed with flowers. The third variety 
is pure white, and, although larger than the other two, it is 
much less effective. 

Lapeyrousia grandifiora is a hardy, autumn-flowering 
bulbous plant of considerable promise. In habit and foliage 
it resembles Crocosma, grows about a foot in height and pro- 
duces racemose scapes of flowers which are each fully two 
inches across. The segments are three-eighths of an inch 
wide and colored bright crimson, the three lower ones having 
a deep maroon blotch at the base. The behavior of the bulbs 
is the same as in Crocosma, so that in time the plants should 
become conrmon. JL. grandiflora was introduced by means 
of seeds sent from Delagoa Bay to Kew in 1883. A figure of 
it (a poor one) was published in the Botanical Magazine, t. 
6924. Last year a few of the bulbs were planted in a bed on 
one of the lawns at Kew and left out all winter. They have 


inultiplied tenfold and flowered freely this autumn. Ww 
Kew. . 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—The exhibition held by the National 
Chrysanthemum Society has been as great a success as cir- 
cumstances would permit. The collections of plants and cut 
blooms, the conferences and the crowds which were attracted 
by them were successes. The chief drawback was the utter 
unfitness of the Aquarium as an exhibition hall for plants and 
flowers, and the consequent absence of anything like an 
effective display. In a proper hall the vast collections of flow- 


- ers, many of them magnificent examples of culture, and the 


large groups of well flowered plants, would have presented a 
floral picture such as has probably never been seen before. 
The excitement of competition centred in the Centenary Class 
for cut blooms, twenty-four Japaneseand twenty-four incurved 
varieties, the prizes, of which there were five, being from £25 
to £5. First honors-were awarded to a magnificentcollection of 
blooms shown by Messrs. Drover, of Farnham. Old Chrysan- 
themum fanciers declared this to be the most superb collec- 
tion of flowers ever seen. Almost every flower was a picture 
in finish, color and size. I give the names of the sorts in- 
cluded in this collection. Incurved: Lord Alcester, Queen of 
England, Golden Empress, Beauty, Prince Alfred, Princess of 
Teck, Mrs. Heale, C. Gibson, Mrs. Coleman, Alfred Salter, 
Lady Hardinge, Mrs. N. Davis, Emily Dale, Princess of Wales, 
Alfred Lynne, John Doughty, Violet Tomlin, Lady Dorothy, 
Empress of India, Empress Eugénie, Mrs. W. Shipman, Nil 
Desperandum, Jeanne d’Arc, Miss M. A. Haggas. Japanese: 
Madame Bacco, Ralph Brocklebank, Avalanche, E. Molyneux, 
Comte de Germiny, Stanstead White, Etoile de Lyon, Sun- 
flower, Mrs. C. H. Clarke, Pelican, Baronne de Prailly, Mrs. C. 
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H. Wheeler, Mrs. A. Hardy, M. Bernard, Criterion, Jeanne 
Délaux, Boule d’Or, Mrs. F. Jameson, E. A. Carriére, Lady T. 
Lawrence, Sarah Owen, Meg Merriles, Condor and Gloriosum. 

Almost every one of the sorts here named occurred fre- 
quently in other stands and collections. The first-rate kinds, 
which were well shown, in addition to the above, were— 
Japanese: Mrs. H. Cannell, Val d’Andorre, Maiden’s Blush, 
Fair Maid of Guernsey and Album Fimbriatum. Incurved: 
Lord Wolseley, Mr. Brunless, Mrs. Heale, Hero of Stoke New- 
ington and Barbara. 

astes differ in regard to the beauty of different Chrysanthe- 
mums; my own taste places Edwin Molyneux first among 
the Japanese, and the old Queen of England first among the 
incurved. 

Of other classes there were excellent examples shown, the 
reflexed being represented by King of Crimsons, Cullingfordii, 
Cloth of Gold and Pink Christine amongst others. The Japan- 
ese Anemones included fine examples of Mademoiselle Ca- 
brol, Madame Blanche, Sabine, Dame Nelson and Fabian de 
Mediana. Pompons were not abundantly shown, but such 
kinds as President, Rubrum, Perfection and Elise Dordan were 
good. There are evidences of a growing preference for size 
in the flowers of this section, which if not checked will result 
in their being improved out of all character. Their small, 
compact, button-like flowers are their peculiar attraction. 

Plants were exceptionally good for the south of England, 
Mr. G. Stevens, of Putney, winning first honors for six speci- 
mens which would have done credit to a show in Liverpool or 
Manchester. Trained Standards were also splendidly shown. 
Untrained plants were, however, very weak, and it is evident 
that this style does not as yet meet with much favor amongst 
first-rate growers. While this exhibition revealed. general 
progress in cultivation and considerable growth in the interest 
shown by the general public in Chrysanthemums, it did not 
give us anything stattling in the way of new kinds or new 
methods of cultivation. 

The following new plants obtained certificates at the last 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society : 

CHRYSANTHEMUM ARTHUR WOOD (Japanese) ; large, rich 
chestnut brown, tipped with gold. (Cannell.) 

CYPRIPEDIUM ANTIGONE (C. niveum and C. Lawrenci- 
anum), a beautiful addition to hybrid Orchids. The flower is 
large, rose colored, with a few streaks and dots of a darker 
color. (Messrs. Veitch.) 

C. Doris xX (C. venustum and C. Stonei).—Large flowered, 
but unattractive in color, being a mixture of green and dull 
brown. (Norman Cookson.) 

C. EYERMANNIANUM X (C. barbatum and Cy Spicerianum), 
combines the characters of the two parents, but is not an im- 
provement upon either. (Sander & Co.) 

C. CLEOLA x (C. reticulatum and C. Schlimi).—A promising 
plant, distinct and pretty in the colors ofits flowers; the dorsa 
sepal is pale yellow, the petals cream colored and the lip white 
tinted with rose. (Messrs. Veitch.) 

ODONTOGLOSSUM DUVIVIERIANUM.—A yellow tinted variety 
of O. cordatum. (M. Linden.) 

VACCINIUM CORYMBOSUM, shown as V. Pennsylvanicum. 
The color of the leaves in autumn is a rich orange-red. In 
England this shrub is scarcely known, although at Kew and 
apparently in Mr. Waterer’s nursery at Knap Hill it is exceed- 
ingly ornamental in November. 

QUERCUS TINCTORIA, also shown by Mr. Waterer as the Knap 
Hill Scarlet Oak. Until the leaves fell the trees of this and of 
many other Oaks at Kew were exceptionally rich in color this 
autumn. Both the Vaccinium and this Oak were certificated 
on account of their ornamental foliage. 

PRIMULA IMPERIALIS.—The true plant of this name is now 
in cultivation at Kew, where it has been raised from seeds 
imported from Java, on the highest mountain of which island 
this gigantic species was met with by Wallace, and described 
in his delightful book, ‘‘The Malay Archipelago.” This 
Primula has leaves eighteen inches long and nearly six inches 
wide, while its erect flower-spike attains a height of five feet, 
the flowers being in whorls asin P. Fapfonica. About eight 
years ago an allied plant, or possibly a geographical form of 


- this Javanese giant, was introduced from the Himalayas and 


flowered at Kew. A figure of it was published in the Botanical 
Magazine under the name of P. prolifera, the name P. imperi- 
alis being there quoted asa synonym. There is, however, a 
marked difference between the form and texture of the foliage 


. of the Javanese and Himalayan plants, as well as that of di- 


mensions, so that, for horticultural convenience at any rate, 
we may retain the name Imperialis for the oo plant. 
Next year, when probably the plants at Kew will produce flow- 
ers, we shall be in a better position to speak of their value in 
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gardens. The Himalayan plant finds little favor owing to the 
smallness of the flowers and their dull yellow color. 

CHINESE PRIMULAS were the subject of a lecture by Mr. 
Arthur Sutton at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The well known firm of seed merchants, of which 
Mr. A. Sutton is a member, has for many years possessed a 
very superior ‘‘strain ” of Primulas, obtained, I believe, mainly 
by themselves through crossing and selection. P. Sinensis 
was introduced into England from Chinese gardens about 
seventy years ago. As then introduced it was much superior 
to the wild type, having been improved by Chinese cultivators, 
with whom it had long been a favorite garden plant. The 
type we have been made acquainted with only recently through 
the collectors, the Abbé Delavay and Dr. Henry, whose speci- 
mens, collected in central and northern China, are now in the 
Kew Herbarium. The difference between the type as repre- 
sented by these specimens and the best of the “strain” in 
cultivation in England is almost as great as the difference be- 
tween the wild Chrysanthemum of China and its progeny as rep- 
resented in gardens to-day. Whatis considered by Dr. Masters 
to be a very near approach to the wild Chinese Primula is now 
in cultivation in a garden in the Isle of Wight, where it was 
raised from seeds collected in China. I saw these plants in 
flower a few weeks ago; the flowers were small and pale lilac 
in color. The leaves, however, were much more interesting 
than the flowers, as when rubbed they emitted a strong agree- 
able odor. Messrs. Sutton have secured plants of thisscented 
leaved variety. We may, therefore, look forward to possess- 
ing a strain of Chinese Primulas with fragrant leaves and large 
flowers. 

Hitherto no one has succeeded in crossing P. Sinensis with 
any other species, or, rather, to be accurate, no one has flow- 
ered such across. I have seen seedlings which were un- 
doubtedly hybrids between P. Sinensis and a Himalayan 
species, and which go to prove that such across is possible. 
Chinese plants are attracting more than ordinary attention in 
England at the present time, the result of Dr. Henry’s and 
others’ revelations of the floral riches of China which had not 
hitherto been dreamt of. At Kew there are seedlings of some 
of Dr. Henry’s discoveries, and amongst them are plants of 
considerable promise, 

LILIUM HENRYI.—I have only lately mentioned this new Lily 
as having flowered at Kew, but I refer to it again for the pur- 
pose of placing upon record a few facts recently communi- 
cated to me by Dr. Henry. It grows, he says, at higher 
elevations .than Z. /ongiflorum, and is therefore at least as 
hardy as that species. In Mr. Baker’s description of Z. Henryi, 
made from dried specimens, the umbel is said to contain 
eight flowers. Dr. Henry, however, says that thirty or more 
flowers are not uncommon on one stem. He also says that 
the stem attains a height of six or seven feet and that the 
bulbs are twice as large as a man's fist. From these particu- 
lars it is evident that in Z. Henryi we have a plant of more 
than ordinary interest horticulturally. So far the bulbs at Kew 
have grown Satisfactorily in an open border. They were very 
small and weak when received from China, so that the three- 
flowered stems produced by several this year may be taken as 
indicating a promising character for floriferousness. 

Kew. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 
Fern Notes. 


M ANY very pretty and useful Ferns are found among the 

Aspleniums or Spleenworts, and most of them being of 
moderate growth are well adapted for small collections. This 
is a very extensive genus, and seems to have representatives 
in almost all parts of the globe. Of the exotic species, and 
among the smaller growers, A. a/atum deserves prominence, 
its pinnate fronds being about a foot in length and light green 
in color, and as the plant gains strength the fronds are fre- 
quently proliferous near the apex. When properly grown 4. 
alatum is a very attractive Fern, but as slugs seem to have a 
decided liking for the young fronds of this species, some 
watchfulness must be exercised in order to secure perfect 
foliage. 

A fit companion plant for this Spleenwort is A. cicutarium, 
a charming species from tropical America, which produces 
ag feathery-looking, light green fronds from a foot to 

fteen inches in length. The pinnz of this species are more 
or less deflexed, which gives the fronds the appearance of be- 
ing wrong side up. A. cicutarium grows best in a rather warm 
house, and should at all times be well shaded. The soil best 
adapted for both these varieties is a rough, open mixture of 
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peat and sand, with some broken charcoal or sandstone 
mixed through it. 

A. formosum is also an interesting species, and does not 
seem to be very common, though in cultivation for a number 
of years. Its fronds are dark green in color, with shinin 
black stipes, and are pinnate, the pinne being deeply cut 
or serrated. The fronds of this species are said to attain a 
length of eighteen inches at times, hut are more often seen 
from eight to twelve inches long. <A. formosum should be 
treated the same as the preceding in regard to soil, shading, 
eic., and, being a rather delicate rooted species, should be 
carefully watered. 

A. Belangerii is a robust growing species from Java, and 
produces gracefully arched bipinnate fronds of deep green 
color. The fronds of this species are also proliferous, and it 
is easily propagated by this means, as well as by spores. 4, 
Belangerii is one of the best of the genus, and willstand much 
hardship without great injury, small plants being very useful 
for jardiniéres or window ferneries. 

Another fine, strong-growing species is A. Fabianum, also 
known as A. feniculaceum, the fronds of which are finely 
divided and reach a length of two to three feet. The mature 
fronds of this species are dark green in color, and are frequently 
weighted down by the mass yous plants produced thereon. 
This Fern will succeed under very ordinary treatment, the 
chief conditions of which should be a light, well-drained soil 
and an abundance of water. 

A useful member of this genus for rockery or basket work 
is A. longissimum, a species that grows somewhat like a 
Nephrolepis, though with darker and coarser fronds. The 
fronds are pinnate, from one to three feet long, and proliferous 
atthe apex. A. /ongissimum is a plant of strong constitution 
and free growth, and the fronds will be found admirable for 
many purposes when cut, for when mature they last a long 
time in water. 

A, Serra is a somewhat uncommon sort introduced from 
Brazil, and produces from a creeping rhizome its bold looking 
dark green foliage, which attains from one to two feet in height, 
and is pinnate in form, the pinnz being large and glossy. A. 
Serra also prefers a warm house, and under favorable condi- 
tions is a rapid grower, and makes an effective specimen for 
exhibition purposes. 

Another good sort and of medium growth is 4. viviparum, 
which bears some resemblance to A. Belangerii, though 
smaller. Its fronds are from six inches to a foot in length, 
dark green, and usually nearly covered with young plants ; 
this species being notably prolific in this way. A. vivipfarum 
is easy to manage, and may be grown in a temperature of 
fifty-five degrees in good condition. This species is also valu- 
able for small ferneries for tabte decoration; but it should 
always be borne in mind that Ferns for the latter purpose 
should be grown as cool as possible and with good ventilation, 
so that the fronds may be hard enough to stand a dry atmo- 


sphere. , 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


The Belladonna Lily. 


HIS is a _ bulbous plant and the sole 
species of the once extensive genus of Amary/l- 
lidacee, the botanists having placed the other mem- 
bers under separate genera. The stout bulb supports numer- 
ous strap-shaped leaves, which appear in spring and early 
summer, and after completing their growth die down, to be 
succeeded, during August, September and October, by the 
flowers. These are of the spreading funnel-form characteris- 
tic of the order, and borne in many-flowered umbels on scapes 
from twelve to thirty inches high. There is considerable 
variation in the color of the flowers, which ranges from almost 
pure white to deep rose. In most forms the flowers are 
agreeably odorous, but there isa distinct variety, A. Belladonna 
blanda, the light rose colored flowers of which lack fragrance. 
The species was introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1712. There is some conflict of opinion, or perhaps mistake, 
among the authorities regarding the natural abode of this 
plant. Loudon and Nicholson place it in the West Indies, 
Johnson and Moore name theCape. The latter says of this 
matter: ‘‘ The A. Balladonna has been said to be employed 
for poisoning in the West Indies, but this statement appears 
to bea mistake, and probably refers to some other plant of the 
same order, the Belladonna Reon a Cape plant.” 

The Belladonna Lily is not difficult to manage, and may be 
successfully cultivated in two ways. In one of these a cold 
frame of southern aspect is chosen, with a soil deep, rich and 
sandy. The bulbs are planted from six to nine inches deep, 
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according to size, and sufficiently close for the flowers to form 
acompact mass when fully developed. They are more im- 
posing in this way and the plants can more readily receive 
attention. The object of the cold frame is (1) to keep the 
plants dry after the maturity of foliaceous growth, a state which 
is found most favorable to the free production of flowers ; and 
(2) to keep the bulbs dry and beyond the influence of frost 
during winter and spring. The early part of the latter season 
is the most dangerous period, for if the bulbs are not thor- 
oughly covered with protecting material they are killed, or 
burst in growth, which is injured by frost so that the plants are 
of no use that season. All covering should be removed 
when danger of frost is past, and on the first indication of 
growth a vigorous development should be encouraged, for 
unless the plants make sound, healthy growth, and plenty of 
it, they will not flower well. A free supply of water and liquid 
manure during the growing period will secure luxuriant 
foliage. 

A Sew plants in pots are handy in many places, and this is 
perhaps the most reliable and convenient method of growing 
them. They are easily cared for after the brief growing sea- 
son; and set among Ferns, foliage and other flowering plants, 
to hide the bare pots and naked scapes, the appearance of the 
flowers in arrangements of low tone is extremely beautiful, 
while their soft shades have a magical effect among warmer 
tints. It is this power to bring out new beauties in other sub- 
jects, while improving its own, that has won for the plant the 
popularity it enjoys. The bulbs do not always flower simul- 
taneously, and, therefore, in pot culture it is most satisfactory 
to plant the bulbs singly. This course has the further advan- 
tage of affording greater facility in moving the plants about, 
and the pots, being smaller than would be required for sev- 
eral bulbs, are more readily obscured when it is desirable to 
keep them out of sight. Pots seven inches in diameter are 
large enough for average bulbs. It is a strong point to have 
the drainage perfect, for although the plants like abundance of 
water at a certain stage, they are injured by anything approach- 
ing saturation. A rich sandy soil is requisite, and this is ob- 
tained in a mixture of loam, thoroughly decomposed manure 
and sand in equal parts. It is best to pot the buibs early in 
spring, before the new leaves push forth, and it is well to place 
them at least two inches beneath the surface of the soil. After 
being potted they should be placed near the glass in a sunny 
frame or greenhouse, where protection from frost is assured. 
When they commence to grow water may be given, and as the 
plants develop the water supply should be increased and air 
should be admitted freely during warm weather, and growth 
encouraged by occasional applications of liquid manure. The 
supply of liquids must be gradually decreased as the leaves 
attain their full dimensions, and discontinued altogether when 
they turn yellow. 

The stock may be increased by seeds and offsets. The off- 
sets are removed from the parent bulbs in spring, and they 
should receive the same treatment as that recommended for 
the bulbs. With proper care these offsets may be had in 
bloom two years later. The large fleshyseeds should be sown 
in sandy soil when ripe, and only partially covered. They 
germinate readily in a warm greenhouse if kept moderately 
dry, and when fit to handle should be potted off and treated as 
older plants. Seedlings usually flower in their third year. 

The one vexing quality of the Belladonna Lily is its habit of 
producing flowers only after the leaves have died away. Itsother 
attractions atone for this defect to some extent, but cultivators 
have long been anxious to remedy it by crossing A. Bella- 
donna with Vallota purpurea and other closely allied plants 
in which foliage and bloom appear together. Whatever 
these experiments may have proved for the botanist, they 
have not as yet improved the Belladonna Lily as a garden- 


lant. 
P Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


How to Procure Wild Flowers. 


1% cultivating our native wild flowers I believe that many 
amateurs make a mistake in not procuring for themselves 
from the woods and fields as many of them as come within 
their reach, or as they could get by a little exertion. Tosearch 
them out, at least the rarer ones, and know them first in their 
natural homes; to lift them with one’s own hand and note the 
soil, conditions, etc., in which they grow, and then to copy 
them as well as may be in some corner of one’s garden or 
grounds, will give more real gratification than the = of 
established nts from a nursery. There are always pecu- 
liarities in the location and surroundings of wild plants that 
are not mentioned in catalogues and botanical descriptions, 
and to see just where they grow naturally and study their com- 
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pany, will give one the-clearest idea of the place which wil} 
suit them best in cultivation. 

Take, for example, the wild Violets, of which almost an 
New England town contains six to a dozen varieties. The 
time to distinguish the various kinds one from another best is 
when they are in flower, and they may be successfully trans- 
planted at this season. Go out into the woods and fields in the 
middle or last of May and look for them. The work may be 
novel, but one who sets about it in earnest will soon learn just 
where to look for them. Lift the finest plants, with plenty of 
their home soil about their roots, using care that they do not 
wilt. Keep them moist and shielded from the sun, and when 
planted out in the garden they may need shading and water- 
ing for the first few days until their roots get a firm hold of the 
soil. Such plants well cared for, set at this season, make 
strong flowering stock by the next spring. If they are inclined 
to wilt when first lifted, a third or half of the leaves should be 
removed, which will considerably retard evaporation, so that 
the roots can keep up a full water supply. At this early sea- 
son, when Violets are.in bloom, many other fine things will be 
found, such as Anemones, Trilliums, Spring Beauties, Lady 
Slippers and Ferns. One who begins to collect will be sur- 
prised at the number met with, the pleasure each new find 
gives, and if properly cared for the small per cent. of losses. 
There is a pleasure in finding for the first time in bloom, in its 
natural condition, a strange and interesting plant, which can- 
not be compared to the enjoyment it gives when-first viewed 
in a garden or greenhouse. 

But spring is not the only season to collect these wild plants. 
Scarcely a day passes from May until December when some 
of them may not be successfully transplanted. On excursions 
for plants one is apt to overload with implements. A small 
and light pickaxe about a foot in length, with a handle fifteen 
inches long, is the only implement needed for most plants. 
Of course, there are cases where such a tool would not answer, 
but they are rare. A tin collecting case with a tight cover will 
keep plants fresh a long time, but a closely woven handle- 
basket will in most cases answer just as well, and is much 
lighter to carry. A wetcloth spread in the bottom and another 
over the plants will keep them cool and moist a long time. 

There will always be many desirable things which can be 
best procured by purchase, but the grower who buys every- 
thing regardless of what is within his immediate reach will 
lose much pleasant and profitable experience. 

Southwick, Mass. F. H. Horsford. 


Transplanting Onions. 


N experiment in transplanting Onions was made last 

season by Mr. W. J. Green, Horticulturist of the 

Ohio Experiment Station, the results of which are set forth 

in the paper which follows, and which was read by him 
before the Columbus Horticultural Society : 


The practice of transplanting Onions when young is not 
common with gardeners, but it has many advantages which 
seem to have been overlooked. Seed under forty different 
names, including about thirty varieties, was sown in the Ex- 
periment Station greenhouse February 25th, 1890. ‘The seed 
came up promptly, and the young plants advanced rapidly in 
growth, being six to eight inches in height by the middle of 
April. As soon as practicable two beds or plats of ground 
were prepared side by side, in one of which the young Onion- 
plants grown in the greenhouse were planted. 

In the other bed seed of the same varieties was sown in the 
ordinary manner. In all respects, except that of transplanting, 
the plants in the two beds were treated exactly alike. Both 
were manured and cultivated alike, and twice during the sea- 
son, when the weather was dry, both were irrigated. At the 
proper time the plants in the bed where the seed was sown 
were thinned, so as to stand the same distance as those that 
had been transplanted, which was three inches apart in the 
row, the rows being one foot apart. 

The difference in the two beds was very marked from the 
start. Those that were transplanted commenced to grow at 
once, none, so far as observed, dying in the operation. Not 
only were the ena iy Ofiions much larger at all times 
during the season, but they had a healthier appearance, be- 
sides being more uniform in size. A conservative estimate at 
any time during the season would have placed the yield of the 
transplanted bed at more than double that of the other bed. 

The difference in cost of cultivation was considerable, the 
ratio being about one to,two in favor of the bed of transplanted 
Onions. At the first weeding both beds were weedy, but while 
the weeds were as large as the Onions in the bed where the 
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seed was sown, making weeding difficult and slow, the task 
was comparatively easy in the other bed. At the second weed- 
ing it was necessary to remove many of the small Onions in 
the bed where the seed was sown, an operation which is 
equivalent to an extra weeding. Counting the extra trouble of 
growing in the greenhouse and transplanting, the work on the 
two beds was about the same for the whole season—that is, 
transplanting adds nothing to the cost of growing the —_ 
aside from the pore ag | of a greenhouse, hot bed or cold 
frame, in any of which the plants can be started. 

The difference in the time of ripening was about one month 
in favor of the transplanted Onions, making it possible to use 
them for bunching, and also to market the crop at an earlier 
date than could be done with those sown in the open ground. 
The yield of the transplanted Onions was about double that of 
the others in most cases, as the following table of some of the 
leading varieties will show : 


Name of variety. 
Giant Rocca 
Mammoth Pompeii 
Spanish Kin 


Transplanted. 


Not transplanted. 


596 bu. 
996 “ 


In the above table the yield per acre is estimated from small 
plats, and the actual yield on an acre might fall below those 
given, and yet it is believed that even better results could be 
obtained by attending carefully to all details in management. 
It will be seen that the best results and greatest difference in 
yield were obtained with the foreign varieties. There was a 
gain with both Yellow Danvers and Red Weathersfield, but 
less marked than with the other varieties. The greater size 
and uniformity of the transplanted Onions made the product 
more marketable in all cases. 

The advantages of transplanting Onions may be enumerated 
as follows: (1) The greater probability of securing a good 
stand of plants. (2) The saving of labor at the most critical 
period. (3) Advance in time and maturity. (4) Increase in 
the crop. (5) Improvement in the appearance of crop, en- 
hancing the market value. (6) The ground is occupied for a 
shorter period, and therefore it can be occupied by another 
crop the same season. 

This plan may not be feasible for those who grow Onions on 
a large scale, but it can be followed to advantage by gardeners 
who do a general market-garden business, and who have the 
necessary hot-beds or greenhouses. It should be remem- 
bered that the foreign varieties with which the above results 
were obtained are not so good keepers as the varieties com- 
monly grown, but they bring a higher price in the market 
early in the season. 


Ripened Wood Makes Hardy Trees. 


I LATELY saw in Woodlands Cemetery, West Philadelphia, 

a flourishing specimen of Magnolia fetida (grandifiora) 
which was nearly twenty-five feet high. I have been satisfied 
for a long time that it is entirely feasible to have this tree a 
common one about here if care were taken to plant it in the 
right place, for there are now several good specimens not far 
away. But the luxuriance of this one was so evident that it 
ought to scatter every doubt as to its hardiness. What the 
tree wants, and what many other so-called “‘ half hardy” things 
need, is a high, well drained situation, where there will be no 
unripened shoots when winter comes. Early matured wood is 
what is wanted, and this the high situation gives. I have seen 
Deodar Cedars about here flourish well on rocky bluffs with 
good top-soil. This Magnolia at the Woodlands stands on ele- 
vated land not far from the Schuylkill. On its western side is 
a dwelling house, some thirty feet away ; and on every side, 
though not close enough to prevent its growth, are large de- 
ciduous trees, for which this place is famous. Then the numer- 
ous monuments about the place also break the wind. Every- 
thing tends to make shelter, and if this was given the Magnolia 
could be made at home in a proper position anywhere in this 
latitude, so that there is no good reason why the cultivation 
of this most beautiful and stately of broad-leaved evergreens 
should not be greatly extended. But the seeds or plants should 
be had from northern trees, or from those not far south, to 
have the best chance of success. 

In this cemetery, too, as well as in Laurel Hill, are flourish- 
ing specimens of the English Holly, a plant rarely seen here 
out-of-doors. In every case the situation is high, dry and shel- 
tered from the wind and sun. In Laurel Hill I 
thriving specimens of the common greenhouse shrub, Azalea 
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Indica alba, some of which have been flourishing out-of-doors 
for many years, yet it is not generally known that this plant is 


hardy. 

Duliensivets, Pa. Foseph Meehan. 

Early Chrysanthemums.—Mr. Gerard, in his excellent note in 
GARDEN AND FOREST for November Igth, doubts whether it is 
desirable to spend time in the cultivation of the earliest 
flowering Chrysanthemums, because they are not equal to the 
best of ~ I late flowering varieties, and illustrates his position 
by comparing August Celery with November Celery. It may 
be granted that Celery after hard frost is more crisp and deli- 
cate than that which is earliest in the market, and yet many 
people who are of the same mind cultivate early Celery, and 
early Celery always sells well in the market. Just so, the early 
flowered Chrysanthemums may not be the best of Chrysanthe- 
mums, but they are beautiful flowers none the less; they are 
admired by people of taste, and they will always be grown; 
and even if we can never have the best Chrysanthemums in 
early September we may have better ones than we now have, 
and the people who are working to improve these early 
varieties deserve encouragement and not criticism. A plant 
of any of the Desgranges, when in healthy condition, as earl 
as the roth of Auguet makes one of the most effective of all 
garden plants. Unfortunately, however, not one plant in 
twenty-five of this variety will maintain a healthy growth from 
start to finish, because the thin leaves are not able to endure 
the heat and drought of oursummers. But! feel assured that 
there is a section of these plants, of which M. E. Nichols is 
the type, which will give us a very satisfactory list of early 
Chrysanthemums for flowering from the first of September to 
the middle of October. Chrysanthemums of this type have all 
the qualities of good garden plants; dwarf growth, shrubby 
habit, thick, leathery leaves, and flowers of medium size, freely 
produced on stiff foot-stalks. From my experience I have no 
doubt that we shall very shortly have a fair showing of Chry- 
santhemums with these desirable characteristics. 

Pearl River, N. Y. Fohn Thorpe. 


Autumn Flowers.—After Sweet Williams were removed from 
the margins of our herbaceous borders in July we planted a 
mixture of Calendulas and Viola “ Perfection,” the former 
forming a kind of background. The effect has been quite 
pleasing, and long after the frost cut everything else down 
these two plants have kept blooming. Everybody knows how 
— the Calendulas bloom during autumn. This Viola, 
nowever, has more than kept it company. It may be raised 
just as easily as the Pansy, and, if anything, is the hardier of 
the two. I sow a little seed in a cool frame inspring and get 
plants into blooming condition in June. I then transplant 
them in the borders wherever needed, where they bloom for 
the remainder of the summer until late fall. 


Wellesley, Mass. a: am Hatfield. 


Correspondence. 


Care in Selecting the Seeds of Trees. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I have been much interested in reading the editorial 
on the “ Improvement of Trees,” which appeared in your issue 
of October 29th. The theory you illustrate by the case of the 
eastern and western Douglas Spruces, if lived up to and gen- 
erally adopted, would save many disappointments. About the 
time the seed of the Colorado Douglas Spruce was planted in 
Massachusetts I received seeds of this tree collected in Colo- 
rado by the late Dr. C. C. Parry. At the same time Burnet 
Landreth & Sons sent me several pounds of the seed of this tree, 
gathered on the Pacific side of the continent, to grow for 
them, as they intended to use the Douglas Fir in their forest- 
— in Virginia.» The seedlings of both were carefully 
covered in the autumn of the first year with coarse prairie 
hay. The seedlings from the Pacific-coast seed were at this 
time much larger than the others. Both lots grew well the 
second year ; they were planted in the same soil, the Pacific- 
coast seedlings being in the autumn of the second year still 
much larger than the others. Each lot of seedlings had the 
same covering the second winter. When they were uncov- 
ered the following spring the Colorado seedlings were as fresh 
as Norway Spruce or Scottish Pine seedlings of the same age, 
having wintered perfectly. The Pacific-coast seedlings turned 
brown wherever they penetrated through the covering of hay, 
although they were green where they had been well covered. 
When the time came for them, however, to commence their 
new growth they all died. 











The Douglas Spruce is by no means an exception. I have 
met with several other cases as marked as the one I have 
related. Many years ago there was a great demand for Red 
Cedars for ornamental planting in the west. Many people 
liked them for hedges. We collected our seeds from native 
trees growing on the bluffs here. These trees did not, how- 
ever, produce enough seed to supply the demand, and we 
ordered five bushels of it from western Tennessee and the 
same quantity from southern Illinois. We had the same ex- 
a as with the Douglas Spruce. The seeds collected 

ere produced hardy trees; the others produced tender trees. 
At another time Black Walnuts did not fruit well in our county. 
We gathered what we could find and ordered a large quantity 
of nuts from southern Illinois. The plants raised from these 
southern plants made a much larger growth than ours during 
the first season. The following spring ours were all alive 
with terminal buds, while the southern plants were killed to 
the ground and went to the brush-pile. I could cite many 
other instances as marked, but these ought to be enough to 
convince any reasonable man that it is necessary to select 
seeds of trees with reference to the locality where the seed- 
lings are to grow. 


Waukegan, Iii. R. Douglas. 


Recent Publications. 


The Silva of North America. A Description of the Forest- 
Trees which grow naturally in North America exclusive of 
Mexico. By Charles Sprague Sargent, Director of the Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard University. Illustrated with Figures 
and Analyses drawn from Nature by Charles Edward Faxon, 
and. engraved by Philibert and Eugéne Picart. Volume I. 
Magnoliacee—Ilicinee. Large 4to, pp. ix. + 119; 50 plates. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 

It is with a sense of profound gratitude and with the highest 
admiration for the immense labor devoted to the work that we 
welcome the appearance of the first volume of this magnifi- 
cent book. Professor Sargent has been engaged in the accu- 
mulation of the material now collated and given to the world 
for a large number of years, and the result will rank with the 
works on science and art that are recognized as classics the 
world over. 

The book is sumptuously printed on heavy paper and cut 
with broad margins. The illustrations are superb, the de- 
scriptions are excellent, and the notes on geographical distri- 
bution, history and economic importance are of the highest 
interest and value. 

The descriptions of genera and species, which follow the 
sequence adopted in the ‘Genera Plantarum” of Bentham 
and Hooker, are prefaced by an account of the various publi- 
cations which have been especially devoted to our trees, the 
earliest being Humphrey Marshall's ‘‘Arbustum Ameri- 
canum,” and the most recent noted Professor Edward L. 
Greene’s ‘‘ West American Oaks,” 

The author’s definition of a tree is certainly the most rational 
one. He says: ‘‘The line which divides trees from shrubs is 
a purely arbitrary one, and an attempt to separate them is 
often unsatisfactory. A division based on habit, rather than 
on size, seems, upon the whole, more easily applied than any 
other, and therefore less objectionable. So, for the purposes 
of this work I have considered as trees all woody plants which 

row up from the ground with a single stem, whatever size or 
height they may attain.” As to the number of species coming 
within this definition it is stated ‘‘ Theforests of North America, 
exclusive of Mexico, are now believed to contain four hundred 
and twenty-two, besides numerous varieties.” 

The question of nomenclature is treated of in the following 
sentences : ‘‘I have adopted the method which imposes upon 
a plant the oldest generic name applied to it by Linnzus in 
the first edition of the ‘Genera Plantarum,’ published in 1737, 
or by any subsequent author, and the oldest specific name 
used by Linnzus in the first edition of the ‘Species Planta- 
rum,’ published in 1753, or by any subsequent author, without 
regard to the fact that such a specific name may have been 
associated at first with a generic name improperly employed. 
The rigid application of this rule leads to the change of many 
familiar names and considerable temporary confusion. But 
unless it is adopted, anything like stability of nomenclature is 
hopeless, and the sooner the changes which are inevitable in 
the future are made, the more easily students will become 
accustomed to them and acquire a knowledge of the correct 
names of our trees.” This position will be heartily welcomed 
by almost every American botanist. Indeed, we believe that 
the publication of this great work on this principle will practi- 
cally remove all opposition to the method here adopted, and 
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which some of us have for many years foreseen as the only 
escape from a very troublesome question. 

The following species are described and figured in this 
volume: Magnolia fetida, M. glauca, M. acuminata, M. tripe. 
tala, M. Fraseri; Liriodendron Tulipifera; Asimina trilobe ; 
Anona glabra; Capparis Famaicensis; Canella alba; Gordo- 
nia Lasianthus, G. Altamaha; Fremontia Californica; Tilia 
Americana, T. pubescens, T. heterophylla; Guiacum sanctum ; 
Xanthoxylum Clava-Herculis, X. cribrosum, X. Fagara; Ptelea 
trifoliata; Helietta or ; Amyris maritima ; Canotia ho- 
lacantha; Simaruba glauca; Keberlinia spinosa; Bursera 
Simaruba; Swietenia Mahagoni; Ilex opaca, J. Cassine, I, 
vomitoria, I. decidua and /. monticola. 

The “Silva” will be completed in twelve volumes, to be 
issued two each year. The price is fixed at $25 per volume. 
It ought to find a place in every public library in this country 
and abroad, and the proprietor of every country-place will be 
one thing short of complete equipment until a copy of it is 


within reach in his drawing-room. : 
Columbia College, New York. N. L. Britton. 


Our New England: Her Nature Described by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, and Some of her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

We do not often have occasion to speak in these columns 
of a Christmas ‘‘gift-book.” But this one has merits beyond 
those that make the usual example of its class a more or less 
desirable object to lay on the centre-table. It is a long quarto 
volume, illustrated by reproductions of photographs from typi- 
cal New England scenes, beautifully printed as a rule, always 
interesting in their subject matter, and sometimes—as in the 
view of the Exeter River, the ‘‘ Milking Time” and the ‘‘Coun- 
try Road in Summer”—really charming. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in a seeming desire to enhance the ‘‘decorative” effect 
of these simple transcripts from reality, each has been printed 
on a page partly covered with pen-and-ink drawings of the sort 
which, when etching margins are similarly defaced, are called 
“remarks.” In some cases these pen-and-ink accessories are 
modest enough to injure the effect of the main picture but lit- 
tle. In other .cases, however, they are most unfortunately 
obtrusive, and they have small merit of théir own to excuse 
their intrusiveness. 

But better even than the photogravures is the delightful essay 
of Mr. Mabie, which, while following lines that have often 
been trodden—with its four chapters devoted to the aspects 
and moods of the four seasons—gives us a genuinely fresh 
impression of New England nature. One passage, as true as 
it is fresh, runs thus: “First impressions linger long after 
fuller knowledge has shown them to be mere illusions: and 
the first impressions of New England were distinctly unfavor- 
able. If the colonists of 1620 had landed in Plymouth Bay in 
June instead of December the report that went abroad of New 
England would have conveyed a genial and mellow instead of 
a harsh and bleak import. The melancholy monotone of the 
waves breaking on a ‘stern and rock-bound coast’ would not 
have lingered in the ear as the dominant note of the New 
England landscape ; nor would short and bitter days and snow- 
beleagured forests have furnished the atmosphere and _ back- 
ground of New England scenery as often conceived by per- 
sons ata distance. That December landing was not without 
obvious advantages in the way of discipline, but it gave occa- 
sion for a misapprehension which still exists in many minds. 
The year in New England has four well defined seasons, and 
winter is one, not all, of them.” ‘This, we repeat, is at bottom 
quite true. But perhaps Mr. Mabie has not laid the greatest 
blame exactly where it belongs. It is not facts which impress 
later generations so much as the report of these facts, and the 
report which makes the profoundest impression and echoes 
longest is the report voiced by some form of art. It has been, 
we think, the poem from which Mr. Mabie quotes which is 
chiefly responsible for the popular idea, current at home and 
abroad, with regard to New England as a typically inclement 
region. Of course, if the Pilgrims had not chanced to land in 
December, Mrs. Hemans would not have written her thrice- 
popular verses in the strain she chose. But the fact that she 
wrote them, not the fact that she had historical excuse for 
writing them, seems to us the Teal lion that has stood in the 
path of ageneral understanding that New England has delight- 
fully hot summers as well as painfully cold winters. It matters 
not who writes the history of things—it is the person who 
sings songs about them, in a way to catch the popular ear, who 
really moulds popular impressions. And is not Mr. Whittier 
in this sense another sinner? Why, we ask—we who think 
the New England summer and autumn the most delightful 
earth can offer—why did he write ““Snow-bound ” instead of a 
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em called, for instance, ‘‘ Under Green Apple-boughs” or 
« By a Blue Summer Sea”? 

And this suggests the only fault we have to find with Mr. 
Mabie himself as an exponent of New England charms. He 
does not pay enough attention to the charms of her sea-coast. 
It is delightful and beautiful enough in itself to deserve high 
honor at the hands of any commentator, and its importance is 
increased by the fact that these shores only on the whole long 
reach of our Atlantic seaboard have real picturesqueness and 
varied beauty. There is subject matter for a dozen essays in 
the variety which they reveal, from the noble boldness of the 
coast of Maine to the humble, green, mellow softness of Buz- 
zard’s Bay and the adjacent parts, where the breath of the Gulf 
Stream transports us far enough away from all conventional 
ideas of ‘‘stern and rock-bound coasts” and to the pastoral 
charm of the broad reaches which face Long Island Sound. 
May Mr. Mabie be moved by the spirit of these coasts to write 
another essay wherein their moods and aspects shall be 
chronicled ! 


Exhibitions. 
Autumn Flower Show of the United States 
Nurseries. 


THE exhibition of flowers and plants which filled the im- 

mense ground-area of Madison Square Garden last week 
displayed in a remarkable manner the resources of a single 
establishment. The transportation of the collection in covered 
vans from Short Hills, New Jersey, where the United States 
Nurseries are situated, is said to have cost Messrs. Pitcher & 
Manda $2,000. The principal attractions were, of course, 
Chrysanthemums and Orchids, but there were great numbers 
of other green-house plants—Specimen Palms, Cycads and 
Ferns, arranged in a most effective way, so that the Garden 
from the upper galleries presented a striking picture. The 
season was so well advanced that the great mass of Chrysanthe- 
mums had passed their prime, but the late varieties were 
fairly well represented. Fresh blooms every day took the 
place of those that had faded, and many novelties were intro- 
duced as the show went on. An immense flower of a new 
seedling named The Tribune was not shown until Saturday, 
and several others made their first appearance on the last day 
of the show. The Tribune was grown in a five-inch pot, and 
the flower, which is closely incurved and whorled, is very deep 
and substantial. The cut bloom exhibited was about seven 
inches across and of a rather creamy white, with a few of the 
very outer florets pink-tinted. Most of the novelties in Chry- 
santhemums which originated this year at the United States 
Nurseries have been described in previous numbers of this 
journal. 

The strength of the display as a Chrysanthemum show was 
in the massing of great numbers of plants, the different colors 
being skillfully mingled in soft harmonies. A solid square of 
rich red Cullingfordii and masses of the pure yellow of W. 
H. Lincoln and Grandiflorum were thé most conspicuous. 

In the very centre of the arena was a bank of Cypripediums 
by the hundred, with well grown specimens of Adiantum Far- 
leyense scattered among them, while behind them rose tall 
Palms, and above them hung great numbers of epiphytal 
Orchids. The richness of this collection of Cypripediums will 
be understood when it is known that on a stage not far away 
there were 135 distinct varieties in bloom. 

At the eastern extremity of the display was a striking group 
of fruit-plants, Bananas, Pineapples and other Bromeliads, 
with Agaves and Cacti rising from a carpet of succulents. 
Scattered among the collection and almost lost in the great 
variety were many rare and interesting specimen plants. 
Among these we may note Phenix Roebelini, figured in GAR- 
DEN AND ForeEsT for June 4th, 1890, and a wonderful specimen 
of Zamia pungens, which was much admired. Among the best 
Orchids were fine examples of the white Lycaste Skinneri, 
Lelia Autumnalis alba, L. Eyermanni, L. Gouldiana, L. Ar- 
noldiana, Phajus Blumei, Cypripedium Ashburtonia expansum, 
C. Harrisianum superbum, C. magniflorum, C. Masereelianum, 
C. Schrodera, C. Leucorhodum, C. Tonsum superbum, C. car- 
dinale and Charles Canham. Besides these there were many 
such oddities as the Cocaine-plant, the Cinnamon-tree, the 
Telegraph-plant and the Cayenne Pepper-plant. 

The exhibition was largely attended during the entire week, 
and the question was often asked: “If a single firm can make 
such a creditable display, why cannot the Horticultural Society 
of New York have exhibitions which would be worthy of this 
great city?” Flower lovers go from here to Philadelphia and 
Boston to enjoy the displays there every spring and autumn. 
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There is no lack of commercial growers in this neighborhood, 
and there are admirable private collections, and yet but for 
the enterprise of such firms as Pitcher & Manda and Siebrecht 
& Wadley no flower show could be seen here from one year’s 
end to another. 


Notes. 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Forestry 
Association, held in Phi adelphia last Friday evening, Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Lundy was chosen President. Addresses were delivered 
by Mr. B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Herbert Welsh and Mr. Bur- 
net Landreth. 


Azalea Indica (Robert le Diable) is described by the ///us- 
trirte Gartenzeitung, of Vienna, as a new variety, first exhib- 
ited by Monsieur V. Cuvilier last April. It has ‘*enormously 
large single flowers, strikingly characterized by their rare 
orange-cinnamon color, which is enhanced by a large black 
spot, with metallic reflections, that covers more than half the 
flower.” 


If the accounts in Russian papers are true, horticultural 
shows in St. Petersburg are not conducted on very scientific 
principles. At an exhibition of orchard-fruit and flowers 
which was held last October it is said that 500 prizes were dis- 
tributed, one at least falling to almost every exhibitor; and one 
man was rewarded for some fine apples which he confessed 
to having bought on the market place, never having owned or 
cultivated a garden in his life. 


Part of the money appropriated not long since for the 
establishment of small parks in Brooklyn will be at once ex- 
pended for a pleasure-ground in the Eighteenth Ward. It 
will be bounded by Knickerbocker and Irving Avenues and 
by Starr and Suydam Streets, and will contain 104 city lots, 
measuring 25x10o feet, which will be paid for at the rate of 
$1,000 a lot. It is proposed to call the spot ‘“‘ Stranahan Park” 
as a merited compliment to the citizen who was chiefly instru- 
mental in the establishment of Prospect Park some thirty years 
ago. 

The International Exhibition, which is to be held in the 
island of Jamaica, will open on January 27th, 1891. A _horti- 
cultural display will be among its chief features, and will 
doubtless prove of great interest to northern botanists and 
horticulturists. Persons desiring to exhibit in any department 
should communicate with Mr. T. T. Stokes, of 44 Boylston 
Street, Boston. Through the good offices of Mr.L. D. Baker, of 
Jamaica, who is President of the Boston Fruit Company, it has 
been arranged to transport free of charge all exhibits from the 
New England States. 


The ‘‘ Report on the Progress and Condition of the Botanic 
Garden in Adelaide during 1889,” recently published by Dr. R. 
Schomburgk, the Director of the garden, says that South Aus- 
tralia never had such favorable, abundant rains as during the 
year in question. The Roses suffered, indeed, from excessive 
moisture and then from excessive heat in the months of No- 
vember and December, but the carpet-beds flourished won- 
derfully. Among the plants which had promised well were 
the new Japanese food-tuber, Stachys affinis ; the new Mexi- 
can Vine, Vitis Mexicana Mocin; Agave Sisalina, the plant 
which furnishes Sisal-fibre, and Lathyrus silvestris. 


According to a correspondent of Zhe Tribune the groves of 
English Walnut, just coming into good bearing in Anaheim, 
Los Angeles County, produce from $400 to $500 peracre. Onl 
twenty-seven trees are planted to an acre, but each tree will 
yield $20 worth of nuts. Nineteen years ago Fresno County 
was a desert. Wheat could not be raised even on the valley 
land, because of the excessive drought in summer. In 1871 
the first irrigating canal brought in-500 settlers. These have 
now increased to 25,000 colonists, while land formerly held at 
$2.50 per acre now commands from $50 to $500 an acre. The 
county now has sixteen canal systems, 300,000 acres in grain, 
20,000 in vineyards and 3,000 in orchards. 


An account of Rangemore Hall, near Burton-on-Trent, the 
estate created by the famous brewer Bass and now occupied 
by his son, Lord Burton, was recently published in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, and gives an idea of the extent of glass 
which may form a feature of a great English establishment. 
The houses are all heated from one boiler-house, which is 
sixty feet below the level of the gardens. Grapes are grown 
in six houses, Peaches in seven, Figs in two, Cucumbers in 
two, Strawberries in one, Tomatoes in one, and Melons in 
two; those for flowers include one for Azaleas, one for Camellias, 
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one for East India Orchids, one for Cattleyas, one for cool 
Orchids, one for Eucharis, two for Carnations, two for Glox- 
inias, and two for Cyclamens; to these must be added a stove, 
a fernery, a propagating-house, a conservatory, and eight pits 
for various flowers. Twenty-six gardeners care for these houses 
and the grounds, and the unmarried men among them live in 
a comfortable house in the gardens, which is provided with a 
well stocked reading-room and a horticultural library of 300 
volumes. 


It is said in a late number of the Dayfona (Florida) Messen- 
fer that in many parts of Florida old Indigo-fields are still to 

e seen, together with vats, drying-houses, store-houses, etc., 
but for some reason, perhaps because the preparation of In- 
digo into a marketable article was expensive and unwholesome, 
the cultivation of this plant has been suspended. The annual 
export of indigo from the southern states once amounted to 
about 1,000,000 pounds, but now there are only a few places 
in Georgia and South Carolina where it is cultivated at all. 
The Department of Agriculture is making efforts to introduce 
the cultivation of this plant again into Florida and Louisiana, 
where, under improved methods of preparation for market 
which materially lessen the cost of the operation, it ought to 
prove profitable. The plant requires a moderately rich soil 
and is ready to cut about three months after the seed is sown. 
The coloring matter does not exist as indigo in the plant, but 
when it is steeped in water and subjected to certain processes 
the blue color is brought out. 


Mr. L. Paparelli, who came last year from Italy to assist 
Professor Hilgard in the Experiment Station at Berkeley, has 
prepared a statement for Olive-growers in California concern- 
ing the methods of ae the fruit employed in Italy. The 
olives must be picked by hand some six weeks before they 
reach maturity. The usual process is to steep them ina 
solution of caustic soda at the rate of about five ounces to a 
gallon of water. After soaking a few hours soft water is 
poured upon them several times until it flows away clear, 
when the fruit is placed in kegs of brine consisting of one 
ounce of salt and thirteen ounces of water for each pound of 
olives. When they are preserved without lye the olives are 
placed in a wooden vat and submerged in pure water covered 
with Lemon leaves. The liquid is changed every hour for a 
month, after which the fruit is placed in vats, with first a layer 
of salt, then one of olives, then salt again, the proportion 
being twelve pounds of salt to a hundred pounds of olives. 
After remaining in the salt for two days clean water is added, 
and another layer of an inch of salt is placed on top, and in a 
month after this treatment they are fit for use. The olives 
are improved by placing aromatic herbs like Fennel among 
them after the first treatment. 


Fuller, the author of the famous ‘‘ Worthies of England,” 
published about the middle of the seventeenth century, says 
with regard to the gardens of Surrey: ‘Gardening was first 
brought into England for profit about seventy years ago, be- 
fore which we fetched most of our cherries from Holland, 
apples from France, and had hardly a mess of rath peas but 
from Holland, which were dainties for ladies, they came so 
far and cost so dear. Since gardening has crept out of Hol- 
land to Sandwich, Kent, and thence to Surrey, where, though 
they have given £6 an acre and upward, they have made their 
rent, lived comfortably, and set many people to work. Oh, 
the incredible profit by digging of ground! for though it be 
confessed that the plow beats the spade out of distance for 
speed (almost as much as the press beats the pen), yet what 
the spade wants in the quantity of ground it manureth, it 
recompenseth with the plenty of food it yieldeth, that which is 
set multiplying abundant-fold more than that which is sown. 
‘Tis incredible how many poor people in London live thereon, 
so that, in some fashion, the gardens feed more people than the 
field.” The reference in the last sentence is evidently to the 
market-gardens which already abounded in districts that are 
now a solid part of London, but were then purely suburBan in 
character—Battersea, for example, and Bethnal Green. 


Professor Cook, of Michigan College Experiment Station, 
has been continuing experiments with the Plum Curculio, and 
comes to the conclusion that while spraying with the arsenites 
may be at times successful, itis not always so. Some small 
trees heavily loaded with fruit were sprayed last season, and 
though no rain washed the poison away, in less than a week 
all the plums were stung. Professor Cook therefore concludes 
that the old reliable method first suggested by the father of 
Mr. J. J. Thomas, the well known pomologist, remains the 
surest, cheapest and best method of banishing the Curculic 
from Plum orchards. With this process the Curculio may be 
allowed to work until it has sufficiently thinned out the fruit, 
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thus rendering the grower a conspicuous service, after which 
the jarring can begin and the remaining fruit can be saved 
clean, large and sound. If the fallen fruit is gathered every 
day under this process the work will be less and less eve 
year. The mallet with which the trees are struck should be 
well padded, and, even then, unless great care is used serious 
damage may be done to the trees. In some cases a spike is 
driven into the tree, and then an iron or wooden mallet with- 
out a pad may be used, or a limb may be sawed off to receive 
the blow. Professor Cook thinks it would pay fruit-growers 
to set Plum-trees thickly among other fruit-trees. The Cur- 
culio prefers the plum, and will therefore leave apples, 
cherries and peaches untouched, and the enemy can be fought 
on the Plum-trees alone. In this way not only a profitable 
crop of plums can be secured, but the other crops are pro- 
tected with no other extra expense. 


The death in Paris of Dr. J. Triana, the distinguished bot- 
anist of New Granada, at the age of sixty-two years, is an- 
nounced in the last issue of the Revue Horticole which has 
reached us. For ten years he explored the flora of his native 
country as a member of the Scientific Commission directed b 
Codatzzi, and then established himself in France, where the 
position of Consul-General of New Granada enabled him to 
reside, for the purpose of describing his collections. His 
work, however, was always hindered and finally had to be 
abandoned for the want of financial support from his Govern- 
ment, and his ‘‘ Prodromus Flore Novz-Granadensis”’ did not 
proceed beyond the Safindacee. Triana was associated with 
the late Dr. Planchon in the publication of many of his new 
species. He published, too, important memoirs on the Gutti- 
feree and upon the Melastomacee. Monsieur Triana, in spite 
of the numerous discouragements he had to encounter in the 
last years of his life, never ceased to interest himself in the 
plants of his native country, and in their applications in medi- 
cine, in the industrial arts, in horticulture and agriculture. He 
was a foreign member of the National Agricultural Society of 
France, and left many devoted friends in France. 


In the death of Mr. Shirley Hibberd, which occurred some- 
what suddenly on the 16th instant at Kew, horticulture has lost 
one of its most devoted apostles, and his country an earnest 
worker who was always in the van of every movement, horti- 
cultural or a rcelatal, intended to promote the interests of 
either, and of the community at large. For nearly forty years 
Mr. Hibberd stood in the front rank among English horticul- 
turists, having from the time when he was quite a young man, 
up to within a few hours of his death, devoted himself with 
an ardor equaled only by his ability to the affairs of the gar- 
den. Experimental gardening was his passion, and it is not 
too much to say that the present high position of English hor- 
ticultural art is largely due to Mr. Hibberd’s careful experi- 
ments, keen observation and thorough teaching. Vegetables 
of various kinds, fruit, Roses, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Ivies, besides many other plants, were collected and 
cultivated by him solely witha view toimprovement in the plants 
themselves, by crossing andselection, or in the methods of culti- 
vation. Mr. William Watson sends us an appreciative estimate 
of Mr. Hibberd’s capacity and attainments, from which we ex- 
tract the following: ‘‘ He was a most successful teacher. As 
a writer and lecturer on horticultural subjects he had no equal. 
He spoke from experience ; his knowledge of his subject was 
thorough ; he rarely theorized. While possessing a deep and 
wide knowledge, he also possessed to a remarkable degree 
the art of conveying it to others both by writing and orally. | 
never heard a speaker who was better able to inspire one with 
enthusiasm, to work one up to the highest pitch, to carry one 
along with him, than Mr. Hibberd. It is probable that his 
success as a speaker and writer was largely due to the zeal 
with which he pursued various other subjects besides those 
which he preferred to be publicly identified with. His knowl- 
edge of poetry, for instance, was exceptional. A lecture on 
Shakespeare which he delivered in Kew scarcely a year ago 
astonished by its cleverness even those who knew that Shirley 
Hibberd was no ordinary man. He probably knew every line 
of Tennyson’s best poems. I have heard him, when discours- 
ing on Tennyson, recite postions of the ‘Idylls of the King’ 
and ‘In Memoriam’ .in such a way as showed pretty clearly 
that he had them all by heart. His originality, earnestness 
and clear-headedness, his restless energy, manliness and 
downright good nature were shown in everything he did. 
Among the many eminent horticulturists whom death has 
claimed this year, the one whose place cannot easily be filled 
is Mr. Shirley Hibberd. He was born in 1825, was married 
— and leaves only a little daughter of six years behind 
im.” 





